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THE ELOQUENCE OF CONGRESS: HISTORIC 

NOTES. 

By AINSWORTH RAND SPOFFORD. 
(Read before the Society, November 13, 1905.) 

Living, as we do, at the national seat of government, 
and watching the political changes that have brought 
new men and conflicting parties successively into power, 
it is fitting that we should sometimes occupy ourselves 
with the Congressional history of the past. Among all 
the historical societies, we alone are citizens of the 
national capital; our opportunities to observe and to 
hear the public men of the country are unequalled. It 
has chanced to me to see twenty-three different Con- 
gresses come and go, and there are among our members 
some whose reminiscences of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives considerably exceed half a century. 

My own observation of the members of that body 
extends no farther back than the Congress next before 
the Civil War period. If I venture to preface my per- 
sonal recollections by some slight notices that recall 
earlier statesmen whose eloquence once stirred the halls 
of yonder Capitol, and should I succeed in bringing 
before you some impress of the oratory of Congress, I 
shall have fulfilled the aim of this brief discourse. 

Forensic eloquence, as exhibited in a national legis- 
lature, has some peculiar and obvious limitations. How- 
ever vast the range of questions involved in controlling 
the policy, domestic and foreign, of a great nation, the 
style of speaking which befits a popular audience is 
here largely out of place. Calm and logical statement, 
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rather than passionate appeals, historical and legal 
precedents, instead of amusing anecdotes, closely rea- 
soned argument, in place of declamation and poetry, 
best befit the occasion and the forum. The Senate and 
the House are inappropriate places for fervid or bom- 
bastic speakers to "tear a passion to tatters.' ' The 
one cardinal aim of the statesman is to convince— not 
to dazzle nor to amuse his audience. While it is true 
that the sense of humor is of such importance that it 
should never be absent, yet he who is gifted with it 
should take exceeding care that the statesman is not 
lost in the humorist. Look over the list of men who 
have passed as the wits of Congress— Hardin, Corwin, 
Evarts, Nye, Cox, Proctor Knott, John Allen, and 
others, and ask— how much did their witticisms en- 
hance their influence upon public affairs? Sarcasm is 
a dangerous weapon, and often inflicts its severest 
wounds upon him who wields it. True preeminence in 
a legislative body, permanent influence upon its mem- 
bers, and effective service in framing or amending its 
laws,— these are gained by thinkers and workers, not 
by men who cannot refrain from tossing their jests and 
funny stories into the debates. Not that even a states- 
man should take himself too seriously, or wholly refrain 
from enlivening his speeches by apt or humorous illus- 
tration. But he should know when he may indulge the 
lighter vein with effect, remembering Shakespeare's 
precept, 

" He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons and the time." 

One of the besetting errors of much Congressional 
speaking is that so many members set out with the 
mistaken idea that they are bound to make an oration. 
Thus they depart at the very outset from the true end 
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of parliamentary speaking, and rush into all the ex- 
travagances of language and gesture of which they 
find themselves capable. They appear to be quite un- 
conscious that a sentence is made only the weaker by 
every superfluous adjective that is piled into it. They 
quite forget that grandiloquence is not eloquence, and 
so indulge in a reckless expenditure of physical exer- 
tion and of the English language. 

In our favored country, the tongue of the orator is 
let loose to a degree quite unparalleled in other lands. 
Give a young man a smattering of education, a fine gift 
of the gab, and an unbounded self-confidence, and he 
will talk himself into the best companies, into the judi- 
cial forum, into the legislature, into Congress, and even 
into a formidable candidate for the Presidency. 

Much of our oratory, in and out of Congress, is con- 
fessedly mere commonplace. It is the frequent mis- 
take of the newly elected member, that he thinks he has 
got to say something, even when he has got nothing of 
his own to say. How many actually well-considered, 
thoughtful, well-expressed speeches do you find re- 
corded in that vast mausoleum of forgotten harangues, 
the Congressional Record! Is there one in a hundred 
that ever survives its utterance? Suppose an attempt 
were made to edit the speeches, by a competent hand ; 
to cut out all superfluous verbiage, to suppress repeti- 
tion, to confine the record to actual distinct ideas, facts 
and citations ; and how much, think you, would remain? 

The eloquence of Congress may be said to have begun 
with the Continental Congress of 1774-89; but, as that 
body sat with closed doors, no reports of the actual 
speeches were ever made. The supposed speech of 
John Adams for independence, in Webster's great ora- 
tion on Adams and Jefferson in 1826, is thoroughly 
Websterian, and can have little trace of the style of 
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Adams, to whom Jefferson gave the credit of having 
been the Colossus of that debate. 

In the early Congresses under the Constitution, the 
Senate held secret sessions for ten years, until 1799, 
when its debates were first open to the public. But 
the reports of speeches in both Houses were only occa- 
sional, not constant, until after 1850, when full verbatim 
reports by official stenographers began. Thus we had, 
during more than sixty years of Congress, only a selec- 
tion of speeches, furnished by the members themselves, 
or abbreviated sketches of speeches, made at the dis- 
cretion of the reporters. Whether we have most lost 
or gained by the paucity of reported speeches that 
formerly existed, or by the plenitude that now prevails, 
is a question that commends itself to the historical 
inquirer. 

There has been a prevalent, though not unanimous, 
belief that the palm of superiority as a parliamentary 
orator belongs incontestably to Daniel Webster. In- 
deed, there grew up in some quarters a kind of Web- 
steriolatry, which permitted no doubt nor question upon 
this point. Yet, with all his admitted powers, when at 
his best, a candid judgment must own that Webster 
was often ponderous and sometimes dull. This need 
not detract from the supreme merit of his finest utter- 
ances. He was endowed with a mighty faculty of rea- 
son : he built up his great arguments with consummate 
logic and rhetoric, but the rhetoric was always subor- 
dinate to the logic. He was not without imagination, 
and was a lover of fine poetry, but his imagination was 
held rigidly in reserve, lending only an occasional 
beauty to his style. I need give no example of Web- 
ster's quality; his finer speeches are too familiar for 
citation. 

Far less known are the qualities of that Senatorial 
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orator from whom Webster carried off the laurels of 
debate in 1830— the brilliant Robert Y. Hayne, of South 
Carolina. Webster's reply to Hayne has been for two 
generations in the mouth of every school boy; but 
Hayne 's rejoinder to Webster is almost unknown. I 
cite a brief passage from it. 

4 'The whole form and structure of the Federal Government, 
the opinions of the f ramers of the Constitution, and the organ- 
ization of the State governments demonstrate that though the 
States have surrendered certain specific powers, they have not 
surrendered their sovereignty. They have each an indepen- 
dent legislature, executive, and judiciary, and exercise juris- 
diction over the lives and property of their citizens. We are 
met by the argument that the Constitution was not formed by 
the States in their sovereign capacity, but by the people; and 
it is therefore inferred that the Federal Government, being 
created by all the people, must be supreme ; and it is insisted 
that from the decisions of the Federal Government there can 
be no appeal. It is obvious that this argument rests on the 
idea of State inferiority. Instead of deriving power by dele- 
gation from the States to the Union, this scheme seems to 
imply that the States derive their power from the United 
States. This notion is entirely at variance with all our con- 
ceptions of State rights, as those rights were understood at 
the time the Constitution was framed. I insist that the Con- 
stitution was framed by the States acting in their sovereign 
capacity. 

"The gentleman (Mr. Webster) has made an eloquent ap- 
peal to our hearts in favor of the Union. Sir, I cordially 
respond to that appeal. I will yield to no gentleman here in 
sincere attachment to the Union; but it is a Union founded 
on the Constitution, and not such a Union as that gentleman 
would give us, that is dear to my heart. If this is to become 
one great consolidated Government, swallowing up the rights 
of the States, and the liberties of the citizen, the Union will 
not be worth preserving. Sir, it is because South Carolina 
loves the Union, and would preserve it forever, that she is 
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opposing now, while there is hope, those usurpations of the 
Federal Government, which, once established, will, sooner or 
later, tear this Union into fragments." 

Among all the orators of Congress, no one ever owed 
more to a genial and engaging personality than did 
Henry Clay. Gentle and chivalric by nature, he drew 
men to him by an irresistible charm. His tall and 
willowy form, his keen and brilliant eyes, his rich and 
sonorous voice, his commanding head and glowing fea- 
tures, and his vital energy and enthusiasm gave to his 
utterances a marvellous power. Among his Senatorial 
colleagues were great intellects, but Clay distinctly held 
the palm as a fascinating speaker. When he was fully 
roused, every auditor had to succumb to that fiery elo- 
quence. He captivated even those whom he did not 
convince. He had the true oratorical temperament. 
If inferior to Webster in commanding intellectual force, 
Clay surpassed him in the ardor, generosity and warm- 
heartedness of his nature. His patriotism was intense, 
and the men of his day, when they sought for the most 
perfect incarnation of Americanism, pronounced in- 
stinctively the name of Henry Clay. He was passion- 
ately devoted to the Union, and declared—" I owe a 
paramount allegiance to the whole Union— a subordi- 
nate one to my own State.' * A brief example of the 
fervid eloquence of Clay may be cited. In 1834, when 
Andrew Jackson removed all government moneys from 
the Bank of the United States, the Senate passed a res- 
olution censuring him for assuming a power "not con- 
ferred by the Constitution and laws, but in derogation 
of both." Two years later, with an administration 
majority in the Senate, Benton's "expunging resolu- 
tion" came up, to erase this censure from the Senate 
journal, by drawing black lines through it. Clay con- 
cluded his speech against this extraordinary act in the 
following terms of indignant irony: 
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"But why should I detain the Senate, or needlessly waste 
my breath in fruitless exertion? The decree has gone forth 
—it is one of urgency, too. The deed is to be done, that foul 
deed, like the bloodstained hands of the guilty Macbeth, all 
ocean's waters will never wash out. Proceed, then, to the 
noble work that lies before you, and like other skilful execu- 
tioners, do it quickly. And when you have perpetrated it, 
go home to the people, and tell them what glorious honors 
you have achieved for our common country. Tell them that 
you have extinguished one of the brightest and purest lights 
that ever burned at the altar of civil liberty. Tell them that 
you have silenced one of the noblest batteries that ever 
thundered in defense of the Constitution, and bravely spiked 
the cannon. Tell them that henceforward, no matter what 
daring or outrageous act any President may perform, you 
have forever hermetically sealed the mouth of the Senate. 
Tell them that he may fearlessly assume what power he 
pleases, snatch from its lawful custody the public purse, com- 
mand a military detachment to enter the halls of the Capitol, 
overawe Congress, trample down the Constitution, and raze 
every bulwark of freedom: but that the Senate must stand 
mute, in silent submission, and not dare to raise its opposing 
voice. Tell them, finally, that you have restored the glorious 
doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance— and if the 
people do not pour out their indignation and execrations, I 
have yet to learn the character of American freemen. ,, 

Perhaps you will concur with me that the records of 
parliamentary debate furnish no finer example of the 
eloquence of invective. 

In sheer force of intellect, and in logical acumen, 
John C. Calhoun held one of the foremost places in 
a Senate of our foremost men. With no appeals to 
the imagination, no flowers of fancy, and no gift of 
humor, he wielded the weapons of pure reason with 
phenomenal skill. His speeches and other writings 
continue to this day the grand arsenal from which are 
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drawn the most effective weapons against a strong cen- 
tral government. 

Thomas Corwin was a unique figure in our political 
history. He had in him more of the elements of a great 
orator than many who attained higher fame. He la- 
mented, late in life, that his besetting tendency to fun 
had often overmatched the higher powers of which he 
was conscious. He was a master of conversational wit, 
and delighted in the play of humor. Yet his law part- 
ner declared that Corwin was one of the most earnest 
and serious of men. 

His style has been termed rather rhetorical than log- 
ical; yet I have heard from him, both in and out of 
Congress, some of the weightiest argumentative state- 
ments ever put before an audience. His speeches were 
always free from that common vice of the stump orator 
—vociferation. 

His famous speech against the Mexican War, in 1847, 
has been characterized as the boldest and bravest utter- 
ance ever made in the Congress of the United States. We 
were at war, by the act of the President, not by pre-dec- 
laration of Congress, and Corwin held that the territory 
in dispute belonged, not to Texas, then lately annexed to 
the Union, but to Mexico herself. Thus, that we were in 
the wrong, and should stop the dishonorable endeavor 
to conquer a peace from Mexico. Public opinion, how- 
ever (as always when a country is at war), resented 
Senator Corwin's opposition as unpatriotic, if not trea- 
sonable. He had dared to espouse the unpopular side, 
and he was burned in effigy and denounced all over the 
land. Yet his course was no more unpatriotic than was 
that of Chatham and Burke, who, at the outbreak of our 
Revolution, declared in Parliament that they rejoiced 
that America had resisted their government. Corwin 
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held the war to be a national disgrace, and had the 
courage to say so. . . 

"Mr. President,' ' said he, "this uneasy desire to augment 
our territory has depraved the moral sense and blunted the 
otherwise keen sagacity of our people. What has been the 
fate of all nations who have acted upon the idea that they 
must advance ? Our young orators cherish this notion with a 
fervid, but fatally mistaken zeal. They call it by the 
mysterious name of 'destiny.' Our destiny, they say, is 
onward, and hence they argue with ready sophistry, the 
propriety of seizing upon any territory that may lie in the 
way of our 'fated' advance. Recently these progressives have 
grow r n classical; some assiduous student of antiquities has 
helped them to a patron saint. They have wandered back 
into the desolated pantheon, and there, among the polytheistic 
relics of that 'pale mother of dead empires,' they have found 
a god, whom these Romans, centuries gone by, baptized 
'Terminus.' It was said to be an attribute of this god that 
he must always advance. Roman Terminus did advance at 
first; but, the 'blue-eyed nations of the north' poured forth 
their countless hosts of warriors upon Rome. Terminus at 
last recedes, slowly at first, but finally he is driven to Rome, 
and from Rome to Byzantium. Where now is she— the mis- 
tress of the world ? The spider weaves his web in her palaces, 
the owl sings his watch-song in her towers. . . . 

"Three powerful nations united in the dismemberment of 
Poland. They said, too, as you say— 'it is our destiny.' But 
retributive justice must fulfil its destiny, too. That 'armed 
soldier of democracy,' Napoleon, ravages Austria, drives the 
northern Caesar from his capital, and sleeps in his palace. 
. . . How fares it with the autocrat of Russia? Suddenly 
we see six hundred thousand armed men marching to Moscow. 
When Moscow burned, as that mighty sea of fire gathered 
and heaved and rolled upward, and fired the whole heavens, 
it did seem as though the God of the nations was writing in 
characters of flame that doom that shall fall upon the strong 
nation which tramples in scorn upon the weak. 
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"And what fortune awaits him, the appointed executor of 
this work, when it was all done? He too, conceived the 
notion that his destiny pointed onward to universal dominion. 
But as soon as this idea took possession of his soul, he, too, 
becomes powerless. His Terminus must recede, too. He 
who holds the winds in his fist gathered the snows of the north 
and blew them upon his six hundred thousand men : they fled 
—they froze— they perished. How is the mighty fallen ! He, 
beneath whose proud footstep Europe trembled, is now an 
exile on the rock of St. Helena; there is the death-bed of the 
mighty conqueror. All his annexations have come to that! 
On the wings of a tempest that raged with unwonted fury, 
up to the throne of the only power that controlled him while 
he lived, went the fiery soul of that wonderful warrior, an- 
other witness to that eternal decree, that they who do not rule 
in righteousness shall perish from the earth. He has found 
'room' at last. France, too, has found 'room.' Her eagles 
no longer scream along the banks of the Danube, the Po, and 
the Borysthenes. They have returned home, to their old eyrie, 
between the Alps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees. So shall 
it be with yours. You may carry them to the loftiest peaks 
of the Cordilleras; they may wave with insolent triumph in 
the halls of the Montezumas; the armed men of Mexico may 
quail before them ; but the weakest hand in Mexico, uplifted 
in prayer to the God of justice, may call down against you a 
power, in the presence of which the iron hearts of your war- 
riors shall be turned into ashes. ' ' 

There are sentiments in this speech that evince a 
moral courage which rises to the sublime. Few speeches 
in the English language contain a larger number of 
passages of lofty eloquence. 

Corwin stood for justice, humanity and national 
honor. His patriotism was not of the vulgar kind 
which always shouts— " Our country, right or wrong !" 
He h6ld by the higher maxim— " our country when 
right; when wrong, we must try to right her." And 
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though the United States came off victorious, and added 
to her territory many hundred thousand square miles 
of land, impartial history has to record that no success 
can condone a wrong. 

General Grant, who won his first military laurels in 
the war with Mexico, declared that it was an unjust 
war, and in the nature of a conspiracy to seize territory 
not our own. He wrote : 

"I to this day regard the Mexican war as one of the most 
unjust ever waged by a stronger against a weaker nation."* 

John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, Vice-President 
of the United States from 1857 to 1861, and later a 
major-general in the Confederate army, made a notable 
speech in the Senate on August 1, 1861. It w#s just 
after the battle of Bull Run, which had forced the Union 
army back upon the capital, from that first great con- 
flict of the Civil War. Said the Kentucky Senator, 
arguing for the cessation of hostilities : 

"War is separation; it is disunion, eternal and final dis- 
union. Let the war go on, and soon you will hear the cry of 
distress all over this land. The people will be unable to pay 
the grinding taxes which a fanatical spirit will impose upon 
them. The Pacific slope, now devoted to the Union, if this 
war goes on till they find the burdens of taxation greater than 
the burdens of a separate condition, will assent to separation. 
The opening differences between New England and the great 
Northwest will develop themselves. You have two confed- 
eracies now; fight twelve months, and you will have three; 
twelve months longer, and you will have four. ,, 

While I was listening to this speech of the Kentucky 
orator, I watched a Senator quickly pacing back and 
forth behind the outer row of Senatorial desks, and 
apparently laboring with suppressed excitement. It 

*U. S. Grant's "Own Memoirs/ ' Vol. I, p. 32. 
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was Edward D. Baker, of Oregon, a Senator and a col- 
onel in the volunteer Federal army, who was three 
months later to die for the Union cause. The moment 
Senator Breckinridge took his seat, Baker replied, in a 
spontaneous burst of eloquence and pathos, which 
thrilled the Senate and the crowded galleries. Said he : 

"I tell the Senator that his predictions, sometimes for the 
South, sometimes for the northeast, and wandering away out 
to the far Pacific, about the dread of our people as to the loss 
of blood and treasure, provoking them to disloyalty, are false 
in sentiment, false in fact, and false in loyalty. Sir, it is not 
a question of men or of money. How can we retreat? Sir, 
how can we make peace? Who shall treat? Upon what 
terms? Where is to be your boundary line? Shall we sink 
into insignificance, a degraded, emasculated people, frightened 
by the results of one battle, and scared by the visions raised 
by the imagination of the Senator from Kentucky ? No sir ! 
a thousand times, no ! Shall one battle determine the fate of 
empire, or a dozen? We will rally the loyal people of the 
whole country. They will pour forth their treasure, their 
money, their men, without stint, without measure. There will 
be some graves watered by the tears of affection. There will 
be some privation, some loss of luxury. When that is said, 
all is said. If we have the country, the whole country, the 
Union, the Constitution, free government, with these will 
return all the blessings of well-ordered civilisation; the path 
of the country will be a career of greatness and of glory, such 
as, in the olden time, our fathers saw in the dim vision of 
years yet to come. 

' ' What would have been thought if, in another Capitol, a 
senator with the Roman purple flowing over his shoulders, 
had declared that advancing Hannibal was just, and that 
Carthage ought to be dealt with in terms of peace? What 
would have been thought, sir, if after the battle of Cannae, a 
senator had risen in his place, and denounced every levy of 
the Roman people, every expenditure of its treasure, and 
every appeal to the old recollections, and the old glories?" 
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At this point of the orator, Senator Fessenden, who 
sat directly before the impassioned Baker, exclaimed, 
sotto voce,— "He would have been hurled from the Tar- 
peian rock. 9 ' Baker went on : 

"Sir, it is a grand commentary upon the American Consti- 
tution that we permit these words to be uttered. What do 
these predictions amount to, save to lend aid and comfort to 
the enemy?" 

Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, must be reckoned 
among the more notable orators who have stamped 
their ideas strongly upon Congress, and upon the men 
of their time. Once a slaveholder, and in a slave State, 
he stood inflexibly by the Union, as against the rebellion 
of eleven out of fifteen slave-holding States. His in- 
fluence was one of the most effective that restrained 
Maryland from joining the Southern Confederacy in 
that war. He was anti-slavery by conviction— one of 
that honorable band of Southern statesmen, numbering 
Washington, Jefferson, Henry, Madison, Clay and Ran- 
dolph, who left on record their reprobation of human 
slavery. He was slight in figure, with a pale, intel- 
lectual countenance. His speeches were a rare combi- 
nation of refinement and force, sometimes classical, but 
never florid. His style was always chaste, and free 
from that involved rhetoric and rambling inconsecu- 
tiveness so frequent in Congressional oratory. Here is 
an extract from his speech in the House in 1861, com- 
bating the idea that the government should surrender 
to secession. It is a fine example of the cumulative 
style. 

"The original ideas of the Constitution have faded from 
men's minds. That the United States is a Government entitled 
to respect and command; that the Constitution furnishes a 
remedy for every grievance, and a mode of redress for every 
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wrong; That the states are limited within their spheres; are 
charged with no duties to each other, and bear no relation to 
the other States except through their common head— the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; that those in authority, alone, 
are charged with power to repress public disorder and com- 
pose public discontents ; to restrain the conduct of the people 
and of the States within the barriers of the Constitution— 
these salutary principles have faded with the great interests 
which the Government is charged to protect, and has gradually 
allowed to escape from its grasp. Almost every power useful 
to the people has been denied and abandoned, till men have 
forgotten that the Union is a blessing, and that they owe to 
the United States allegiance paramount to that of their re- 
spective States. . . . Mr. Speaker, we are driven to one of 
two alternatives: we must recognize the independence of the 
rebellious States, or we must refuse to acknowledge it, and 
accept all the responsibilities that attach to that refusal. 
Recognize them ! Abandon the Gulf and the coast of Mexico ; 
surrender the forts of the United States; yield the privilege 
of free commerce and free intercourse ; strike down the guar- 
antees of the Constitution for our fellow-citizens in all that 
wide region ; create a thousand miles of interior frontier to be 
furnished with internal custom-houses, and armed with in- 
ternal forts, themselves to be a prey to the next caprice of 
State sovereignty; create on our southern boundary a per- 
petual foothold for foreign powers to attack us upon our 
undefended frontier; sever that unity of territory that we 
have labored through generations to create and establish; 
pull down the flag of the United States, and take a. lower 
station among the nations of the earth; abandon the high 
prerogative of leading the march of freedom, to become the 
sport of despots whose thrones we consolidate by bur fall; 
this is recognition. 

"The message of the President [Buchanan] gives aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the Union, by avowing his inability 
to maintain its integrity; and, paralyzed and stupefied, he 
stands amid the crash of the falling Republic, still muttering 
— 'not in my time— not in my time— after me the deluge!' " 
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I may venture to relieve the serious drift of the dis- 
cussions brought before you by an example of the art- 
less, bombastic style, from the far southwest. Mr. 
James Mullins, of the fourth district of Tennessee, was 
the orator. 

In the contested election case of Smith vs. Brown 
(both of Kentucky), Mr. Mullins made the master 
effort of his life. Here is his exordium : 

' ' This, sir, is of all the questions that can engage our atten- 
tion, one of the most ponderous, and of the greatest magni- 
tude. It lies at the very foundation, upon the radical root, 
so to speak, of this Government, shaping its destinies, in its 
incipient stages, and in its growth. We have to deal with a 
question lying at the foundation of k Government, whose 
people are as the stars of the firmament, and whose march 
of empire is carrying the nation westward as a burning meteor 
from the arch of the sky ; a people that have been under the 
benign influence of God, who holds this country in his eternal 
fist of power, and who has been pleased to let us flee from the 
empire of despots, and come forth into a land which I pro- 
nounce to be the predicted New Jerusalem come down from 
God out of heaven. . . . Coming forth like the sun in the 
morning, and chaining the empires of the world to the wheels 
of her car, she broke through the gloom of 1776, and she set 
up her standard in the darkness and said— 'Come! look at this 
brazen serpent which we raise!' " 

Further on, the orator grew musical, and said : 

1 'The war of the Revolution was the first stroke of the lyre 
and the harp with 3, thousand tunes for all time for the 
American people. These self-evident truths, the inalienable 
rights, the equality of men, government by the people, these 
are the notes of the pealing anthem, the swelling and solemn 
grand march of humanity. If you and I beat time to that 
music, and keep ourselves in tune, we will stand on the side 
of the chairman of the committee." 
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This anti-climax was cut short by the hammer of the 
Speaker. The speech was lurid with explosives, and was 
delivered with acrobatic fervor. It lies buried in the 
Congressional Globe of 1868, whence I have disinterred 
it. You will find few speeches there comparable to this. 
Bingham was effusive, Boutwell was ponderous, Conk- 
ling was sarcastic, Stevens was sepulchral, Cox was 
sportive, Logan was exuberant; but for real forest- 
born, flamboyant, chain-lightning oratory, we cannot 
hope to match Mullins of Tennessee. 

Of the men of the South most distinguished for ready 
and accomplished powers in debate, Benjamin H. Hill, 
of Georgia, was among the foremost. His reply to the 
bitter arraignment of Mr. Blaine, in the amnesty debate 
of 1876, who held up the horrors of Andersonville 
prison as directly due to Jefferson Davis, was a noble 
appeal of conciliatory eloquence. 

"Oh, Mr. Speaker, why cannot gentlemen on the other 
side rise to the height of this great argument of patriotism? 
Is the bosom of the country always to be torn with this mis- 
erable sectional debate? To that great debate of half a cen- 
tury before secession, there were left no adjourned questions. 
The victory of the North was absolute, and God knows the 
submission of the South was complete. But, sir, we have re- 
covered from the humiliation of defeat, and are come here 
among you, and we ask you to give us the greetings accorded 
to brothers by brothers. We propose to join you in every 
patriotic aspiration that looks to the benefit, the advancement, 
the honor of every part of our common country. Let us, 
gentlemen of all parties, in this centennial year, indeed have a 
jubilee of freedom. We divide with you the glories of the 
Revolution, and so we shall divide with you the glories of all 
the future. 

"Brave Union men of the North, you who fought for the 
Union for the sake of the Union, you who ceased to fight when 
the battle ended, and the sword was sheathed, we have no 
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quarrel with you, whether Republicans or Democrats. We 
felt your heavy arm in the carnage of battle; but above the 
roar of the cannon we heard your voice of kindness, calling 
'Brothers, come back!' And we bear witness to you this day 
that that voice of kindness did more to thin the Confederate 
ranks, and weaken the Confederate arm, than did all the ar- 
tillery employed in the struggle. We are here to cooperate 
with you ; to do whatever we can, in spite of all our sorrows, 
to rebuild the Union ; to restore peace ; to be a blessing to the 
country; and to make the American Union what our fathers 
intended it to be— the glory of America, and a blessing to 
humanity.' ' 

Roscoe Conkling was a Senator who was followed by 
ardent admirers and by bitter antagonists. He began 
early his equipment for forensic display, studying elo- 
cution at the age of thirteen, and at nineteen he became 
a ' i stump speaker. ' ' He was finely endowed by nature 
with a superb physique, being six feet three inches in 
height, handsome and stately, with a flexible and pow- 
erful voice. In method, he was slow in preparation, 
and singularly deliberate in speech. It was remarked 
of him— " it is not what he says that so much impresses 
you, as the way he says it." His manner was most 
incisive— often imposing— and he spoke like one thor- 
oughly in earnest. He was a born actor, and could 
assume at pleasure tones expressive of scorn, sym- 
pathy, irony, anger, or contempt. He had a habit of 
reciting, while dressing for breakfast, passages from 
the orators and poets. There was about him an element 
of the picturesque, and a personal pride amounting to 
haughtiness. His speeches, though listened to with 
admiration, were read with disappointment. Though his 
biographer has ranked him above all the Senators of 
the past, as an orator, I have sought in vain in the 
voluminous debates for any passage of marked excel- 
lence, either of substance or of style. 
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Few speakers in Congress have more impressed 
themselves upon their colleagues than did James A. 
Garfield. There have been more dashing and brilliant 
orators, more swift and ready debaters, but for clear, 
comprehensive and symmetrical speeches, his record 
was unsurpassed. One of his characteristic merits was 
that thorough preparation which marked the scholar. 
He always aimed at completeness, and his speeches 
came nearer to exhausting the subject than those of 
any other member. He took broad and generous views, 
and was so impersonal as very rarely to fall into con- 
troversy with speakers whom he opposed. Candor and 
fairness marked all his utterances. Some thought Gar- 
field too amiable and conciliatory for a thorough and 
influential partisan. With a robust intellect, he com- 
bined a robust personality, and in speaking, he threw 
into his utterances an intensity of conviction and of 
expression which commanded the fixed attention of his 
audience. 

I can give but a brief illustration of his style. 

"This conflict was not one of sentimental feeling only; it 
involved our whole political system. It gave rise to two 
radically different theories of the nature of our government, 
the North believing and holding that we were a nation, the 
South insisting that we were only a confederation of sovereign 
States, and insisting that each State had the right, at its own 
discretion, to break the Union, and constantly threatening 
secession when the full rights of slavery were not acknowl- 
edged. . . . 

"Over this vast horizon of interests, North and South, 
above all party prejudices and personal wrong-doing, above 
our battle hosts and our victorious cause, above all that we 
hoped for and won, or you hoped for and lost, is the grand, 
onward movement of the Eepublic, to perpetuate its glory, 
to save liberty alive, to preserve exact and equal justice to 
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all, to protect and foster all these priceless principles, until 
they shall have crystallized into the form of enduring law, 
and become inwrought into the life and the habits of our 
people. And until these great results are accomplished, it is 
not safe to take one step backward.' ' 

Senator John J. Ingalls, in a service of eighteen 
years in Congress, left behind less emphatic impress 
of his genius than had attended his living career. His 
speeches are not inspiring reading. Their effect was 
largely due to the occasion, and to the marked person- 
ality of their author. While Ingalls had a mind satu- 
rated with the best poetry and prose of our language, 
he was remarkable rather for occasional striking aphor- 
istic expressions than for sustained and scholarly elo- 
quence. I cite a brief passage from his eulogy on Sen- 
ator Hill, in 1882 : 

"Ben Hill has gone to the undiscovered country. ... He 
had reached the meridian of his years. His upward path had 
been through stormy adversity and contention. He was born 
a polemic and controversialist. He was meteoric rather 
than planetary, and flashed with irregular splendor, rather 
than shone with steady and penetrating rays. His method 
was the charge and the onset. He was the Murat of senatorial 
debate. ... In the maturity of his power and his fame, 
with unmeasured opportunities for achievement apparently 
before him, with great designs unaccomplished, surrounded 
by the proud and affectionate solicitude of a great con- 
stituency, the pallid messenger with the inverted torch beck- 
oned him to depart. His sun went down at noon, but it 
sunk amid the prophetic splendors of an eternal dawn." 

If I do not class Charles Sumner among the orators 
of Congress, it is because his best public utterances were 
none of them made in that forum. The earlier efforts 
of that classic speaker, like the oration upon "the True 
Grandeur of Nations," were academic; and though his 
13 
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voice was often heard by me in the Senate, it was lack- 
ing in the impressive and persuasive qualities that 
once gave it distinction. As a Senator, Sumner was 
rather elaborate than eloquent; and he will be distin- 
guished in our history, not as a consummate orator, but 
as a devoted, ardent and uncompromising champion of 
human freedom. 

One of the incisive, though little famed, debaters in 
Congress twenty years ago was James A. McKenzie, 
of Kentucky. In a discussion upon a bill empowering 
the President to appoint a tariff commission outside of 
Congress, in 1882, he said : 

1 l This bill delegates the powers that belong to the American 
Congress to nine experts to be chosen by an accidental Presi- 
dent. Is it not a humiliating spectacle ? You were sent here 
to revise this tariff. Why has not the Committee on Ways 
and Means revised the tariff ? A sub-committee out of their 
number might be constituted, consisting of Messrs. Kelley, 
Kasson, Dunnell, Carlisle, Tucker, and Morrison, three from 
each political party : and I ask you if you would not have more 
confidence in the wisdom of their conclusions, than in this com- 
mission of wet-nurses ? ... If the Republican party needed 
nothing else to damn it in the estimation of all right-thinking 
people, the fact that it is the author of the Morrill tariff is 
enough in the eyes of God and men to consign it to the in- 
famy of an absolute and unconditional perdition. . . . But, 
little as you may think it, gentlemen, Republicans are not 
wholly depraved. I am willing for the attempt to be made 
to convert them, notwithstanding I realize the fact that it 
will be an enormous strain upon the general plan of salvation. 

One of the most remarkable among the modern ora- 
tors in Congress was James G. Blaine. Whatever may 
be thought of his intellectual gifts, none who saw the 
immense personal power which he wielded in the Re- 
publican party for a quarter of a century can deny to 
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him singular preeminence in the qualities that most 
move men. Ardent, impulsive, high-minded, and pas- 
sionately ambitious, he inspired a great following of 
admirers with an enthusiasm unequalled since the days 
of Henry Clay. Incisive and dexterous in debate, he 
was a formidable antagonist in discussions where a 
quick wit is more effective than an impregnable argu- 
ment. Far inferior to Garfield in learning and range 
of thought, he surpassed him in the ready exuberance 
with which he held all his powers in hand. No oppo- 
sition disconcerted him, no difficulty ever daunted him. 
His brain seemed a Leyden jar, surcharged with elec- 
tric energy. 

Mr. Blaine's Congressional speeches contain mostly 
hard-headed facts and argument. One rare flower of 
poetry, however, adorns the peroration of his eulogy 
of President Garfield, before the Congress of 1881-2. 

"With wan, fevered face, he looked out wistfully on the 
ocean's changing wonders; on its far sails, whitening in the 
morning light; on its restless waves, rolling shoreward to 
break and die beneath the noon-day sun; on the red clouds 
of evening, arching low to the horizon; on the serene and 
shining pathway of the stars. Let us think that his dying 
eyes read a mystic meaning which only the rapt and parting 
soul may know. Let us believe that in the silence of the 
receding world he heard the great waves breaking on a farther 
shore, and felt already upon his wasted brow the breath of 
the eternal morning.' ' 

The Congress of Cleveland's second administration 
numbered many able men ; and among them none shone 
with brighter lustre than the modest and gifted William 
L. Wilson, of West Virginia. As Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, he brought in the Wilson 
Tariff Bill of 1894, and he closed the long debate upon 
it in these words : 
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"It is argued that because we have had protection in the 
United States for the last thirty years, we have drawn all our 
prosperity, our national greatness, our individual and social 
advancement from a law of Congress, and not from the char- 
acter and enterprise of our people, the resources of our coun- 
try, the freedom of our government, and the blessing of 
Almighty God. 

"But we have grown great and prosperous, we have in- 
creased in numbers and wealth, not because of protection, but 
because no law of Congress can stand in the pathway of hu- 
man progress. You may frame your McKinley bills, and 
human progress will trample them under its feet. You can- 
not deaden science, and banish art, and drive out invention, 
and destroy enterprise, and prevent every man in this great, 
free country from seeking in all possible ways to better his 
condition, and to advance his own personal welfare. 

"Mr. Speaker, this is a very old world, but long before 
human history began to be written, the fatal secret was dis- 
closed that there is no easier, no quicker, no more abundant 
way of gathering wealth, and gathering power, than by exer- 
cising the privilege of taxing the masses of the people. That 
secret disclosed, and eagerly seized before the dawn of 
human history, is yet the dominant force in all the world. 
It is but two hundred years since men were willing to fight 
for the idea that governments are made for the governed, and 
not for the exclusive benefit of those who govern; and not 
yet in all the world is there a single nation whose government 
is administered in the interest of all the governed. . . . 

"This is not a battle over percentages, over this or that 
tariff schedule— it is a battle for human freedom. Mr. Burke 
truly said, every great battle for human freedom is waged 
around the question of taxation. . . . We are trying in this 
country the experiment whether, under God's favor, with 
the blessings of religion and education and free government 
and unbounded resources, we can have a country where every 
man will be born to the possibility that he can rise to a life 
of culture, and not be condemned from birth to a life of un- 
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ending mechanical toil, or hopeless drudgery for the mere 
necessities of existence. We want to make this a country 
where no man shall be taxed for the private benefit of another 
man, but where all the blessings of free government, all the 
influences of church and school, all our resources, with skill 
and science and invention applied to their development, shall 
be the common untaxed heritage of all the people, adding to 
the comforts of all, adding to the culture of all." 

As I heard the last words fall from the lips of the 
impassioned orator, such was the electric effect of Wil- 
son 's speech, that the House was in a whirl of excite- 
ment. Ringing cheers and shouts from House and gal- 
leries ensued, in the midst of which I saw two stalwart 
members, Tucker, of Virginia, and Bryan, of Nebraska, 
who gathered up the lithe form of Wilson, lifted him 
upon their shoulders and carried him triumphantly 
down the aisle to the members' lobby. Such a dra- 
matic scene was never before nor since enacted on the 
floor of Congress. 

To those who miss, in my necessarily concise sketches, 
the names of Randolph, Marshall, Everett, Prentiss, 
Seward, Douglas, Choate, and many more eloquent sons 
of the North, the South and the West, I must plead the 
brevity demanded by the occasion. 

Let me close by remarking that we need not go to 
ancient days for our only choice models of eloquence. 
All true eloquence has its birth in the human soul. 
Great causes still inspire great utterances* As we join 
in the onward march of humanity, we may be pardoned 
for believing that the golden age is not behind us, but 
before. 



